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Chicago.  Feb.  13,  1920 
8;00  P.  M. 

“ICinroln,  tl|p  -^auior 
of  iBomorrary” 

ADDRESS 

OF 

Colonel  Jasper  Tucker  Darling 

Delivered  at  the 

WEST  CHICAGO  MASONIC  TEMPLE 


Under  the  auspices  of 

BOHEMIA  LODGE  No.  943.  A.  F.  & A.  M. 
February  i 3,  1920. 

HROTHER  STEISKAL:  Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Brethren;  We  have  assembled  this 

cveninK  to  ]iay  our  respectful  homage  to  the  memory  and  name  of  that  great  benefactor  of  huma- 
nity, Aliraham  Lincoln.  Placed  at  the  head  of  our  nation  at  its  darkest  hour,  he  safely  guided 
the  “Shi])  of  State”  over  a tempestuous  sea  of  trouble  to  a peaceful  harbor  where  Democracy 
regenerated  and  purified  again,  reigned  supreme. 

One  of  the  actors  in  that  great  drama  is  to-night  our  distinguished  visitor,  Col.  Jasper  Tucker 
Darling.  It  was  he,  who  in  his  youth,  answered  the  call  of  Lincoln,  to  aid  in  protecting  and 
preserving  our  union. 

It  was  he,  who,  from  manhood  to  venerable  old  age,  without  any  desire  for  material  gain, 
without  any  thought  of  personal  aggrandizement,  gave  the  best  years  of  his  life,  to  inculcate  the 
love  of  country  and  American  Ideal,  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  of  our  generation. 

Patriotism,  Americanism  and  Democracy,  are  the  three  cardinal  virtues  of  his  exemplary 
])ublic  life.  His  voice  was  heard  from  platforms  in  many  states,  before  assemblies  of  times  num- 
bering many  thousands,  ever  instilling  into  us  that  love  of  our  country  which  makes  for  the  highest 
ty])e  of  American  Citizenship.  There  is  no  finer  example  of  ardent  patriotic  devotion  than  that 
displayed  by  our  distinguished  visitor.  It  is  to  men  of  his  kind  that  we  are  gratefully  indebted 
for  the  blessings  of  the  liberty  we  now  enjoy.  Let  us  cherish  our  heritage  so  handed  down  to  us, 
and  pass  it  to  those  who  come  after  us — unsullied,  a stronger  democracy  where  the  rich  and  lowly 
will  meet  on  one  level  in  a brotherhood  of  man  where  no  discordant  voice  shall  ever  be  raised  to 
disturb  the  tranquillity  of  our  present  pursuit  of  life,  liberty  and  happiness.  Then,  and  only 
then,  shall  we  be  worthy  of  the  sacrifice  made  for  us. 

It  is  therefore  fitting  and  proper  that  on  this  memorable  occassion,  he  who  fought  for  Lincoln, 
should  speak  of  Lincoln  and  I deem  is  a very  great  honor,  to  present  to  you  our  distinguished 
visitor  Brother  Col.  Jasper  Tucker  Darling,  past  Comander  of  Columbia  Post  No.  706  Grand 
Army  of  the  Republic. 

* * 

COLONEL  DARLING: 

St.  Paul,  in  his  letter  to  the  Romans,  wrote  these  words;  “All  things  work  together  for 
good  to  them  who  love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His  purpose.” 

Great  men,  like  great  events,  have  marked  the  progress  of  the  human  race  all  along  the  path 
of  time. 

Students  of  the  military  mind  love  to  contemplate  the  character  of  their  heroes — those  whose 
swords  won  renown  on  stubborn  fields  where  victory  stood  for  advancement  and  happiness  of 
the  human  race. 

Philosophers  love  to  reflect  upon  their  favorites,  or,  perchance  the  one  most  conspicuous 
among  all  the  rest, — some  remarkable  personage  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  the  mystic  world, 
performing  well  his  part  and  then  passing  away  like  a winged  angel,  his  unleashed  spirit  sweeping 
athwart  the  sky,  as  a phantom;  and  yet  omnipresent,  immortal. 
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The  inspired  figures  of  recorded  time  are  few  and  the  source  of  their  remarkable  gifts  we 
attribute  to  an  over-ruling  God.  Whence  they  came,  we  know  not.  Whither  they  go,  mortal 
man  cannot  tell.  The  impress  of  their  exceptional  power,  we  fail  to  understand. 

We  simply  know  that  they  came — that  they  took  part  in  the  affairs  of  their  time — that  they 
rose  step  by  step  until  they  stood  at  the  head,  and  that,  by  their  deeds,  they  fulfilled,  what  we 
term,  a great  mission,  and  then  departed,  leaving  the  millions,  rich  and  poor  alike,  to  mourn  their 
loss. 

’Tis  beautiful  to  contemplate  careers  like  this — careers  so  richly  endowed  that  they  survive 
the  shock  we  call  death,  outlive  the  tomb  in  which  their  cold  clay  is  laid  to  rest,  living,  surviving, 
enduring,  on  and  on,  as  pictured  by  the  poet. 

‘Tn  thoughts  sublime  that  pierce  the  night-like  stars, 

“And,  with  their  mild  persistence,  urge  man’s  search 
“To  vaster  issues”, — • 

inspired  careers  called  hither,  as  St.  Paul  said,  “according  to  God’s  purpose. 

Such  a man  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  such  was  his  death — -a  transition,  even  like  the 
gush  of  a golden  halo,  breaking  forth  into  the  light  of  eternal  day. 

It  has  been  said  that  “God  moves  in  mysterious  and  hidden  ways.  His  wonders  to  perform.” 

From  the  stricken  fields  of  unhappy  Europe  where  combative  rulers  had  struggled  for  su- 
premacy through  a period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years,  God’s  hand  guided  the  frail  bark 
of  the  mariner  across  the  deep  to  reach  this  land,  where  was  reared  a Republic  far  remote  from 
the  storms  and  tumults  of  the  old  world. 

From  the  time  this  hemisphere  was  discovered,  the  evolution  of  man  seems  to  have  been 
marked  by  a long  series  of  fortunate  events:  Great  writers  and  distinguised  speakers  have 

often  referred  to  these  events  as  the  plan  of  an  “Invisible  Power”  — “a  Divine  Interposition” — - 
and  that  this  New  World  was  thus  reserved  for  the  highest  attainments  of  the  human  race.  But 
we  must  beware  lest  we  become  too  confident — too  much  inclined  to  consider  our  Country  as 
immune  from  the  calamities  that  have  crushed  great  nations  and  great  people  in  other  parts  of 
the  earth. 

Let  us  beware  lest  we,  too,  after  reaching  the  loftiest  height  ever  attained  by  the  human 
race,  find  we  have  committed  a fatal  mistake  through  some  ill-advised  adventure — some  un- 
fortunate alliance — and  that  disintegration  grasps  us,  and  we  go  down,  following  the  pathetic 
examples  whose  history  we  have  read  with  all  the  fervor  of  zealous  minds. 

And,  as  we  trace  the  line  of  great  events,  which  led  to  the  establishment  and  defense  of  this 
Nation,  we  look  with  wonderment  upon  the  wisdom  displayed  by  a comparative  few  rugged, 
steadfast,  heroic  men. 

We  gaze  upon  long  processions,  as  they  pass  in  grand  review.  Again  we  see  great  men  — 
men  of  the  master-mold  as  they  assemble  to  proclaim  a fundamental  law  under  which,  and  by 
which,  human  beings  should  be  permitted  to  live:  And  here  let  us  pause  for  a moment,  that  we 

may  listen  to  the  opening  words  of  their  Declaration,  which  has  ever  meant,  and  still  means 
happiness  for  the  human  race. 

“When,  in  the  course  of  human  events,  it  becomes  necessary  for  one  people  to  dissolve  the 
political  bands  which  have  connected  them  with  another,  and  to  assume,  among  the  powers 
of  the  earth,  the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the  law  of  Nature  and  Nature’s  God  en- 
titles them,  a decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should  declare  the 
causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation. 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident;  that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  en- 
dowed by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rights;  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness;  that  to  secure  these  rights,  governments  are  instituted  among  men, 
deriving  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed;  that,  whenever  any  form  of  govern- 
ment becomes  destructive  of  these  ends,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  or  abolish  it,  and 
to  institute  a new  government,  laying  its  foundation  on  such  principles,  and  organizing  its  powers 
in  such  form,  as  to  them  shall  seem  most  likely  to  effect  their  safety  and  happiness.” 

Such  was  a most  auspicious  event  in  the  march  of  mankind — -an  event  for  the  World  at  large 
now  to  take  into  contemplation;  for  did  not  the  minds,  which  indicted  those  words,  light  a new 
torch  for  the  guidance  of  man?  And  did  not  the  great  hearts,  which  sustained  that  Declaration, 
put  new  hope  into  the  hungered  souls  of  the  human  race? 

Again  we  hear  the  bell  of  liberty  ring  out  the  glad  tidings  to  all  parts  of  the  earth;  again 
the  great  processions  move  forward  in  silent  review.  We  see  the  immortal  galaxy  of  field  mar- 
shals, with  Washington,  their  Chief,  leading  his  legions,  as  they  put  life  into  that  imperishable 
decree. 
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Apain  wc  recall  the  brave  fields,  with  the  names  of  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga,  Valley 
Forge  and  Yorktown,  written  in  letters  of  life  and  light  that  shall  never  grow  dim. 

Again  we  recall  the  names  of  valiant  men,  whose  rugged  hands  and  heroic  hearts  laid  strong 
and  deep  the  foundation  of  this  Republic,  and  gave  it  as  a heritage  to  the  world. 

As  wc  gaze  upon  the  vast  legions  passing,  each  group  engaged  in  certain  events  along  the 
line  of  march,  we  sec  the  institution  of  slavery  as  it  sends  its  roots  downward  and  outward, 
into  the  very  heart  of  all  social,  moral  and  political  life. 

With  re-awakened  vision  wc  see  it  expand  until  it  threatens  to  overwhelm  the  very  govern- 
ment, under  whose  protection  it  has  grown  into  gigantic  proportions,  armed  and  equipped  with 
dangerous  ])ower. 

Again,  wc  recall  the  great  leaders  as  they  step  forward  into  the  arena  of  debate. 

Wc  hear  the  voice  of  Webster  as  he  thunders  forth  his  exposition  of  the  written  law. 

Andrew  Jackson  - President  — appears  on  the  scene.  He  is  small  of  stature;  and  yet, 
fearless  — a monarch  of  idiysical  and  mental  power. 

We  harken,  and  wc  hear  him  cry  out: — 

"The  laws  of  the  United  States  must  be  executed. 

"My  duty  is  emphatically  ])ronounccd  by  the  Constitution. 

"Those,  who  told  you  that  you  might  peaceably  prevent  their  execution,  deceived  you;  they 
could  not  have  been  deceived  themselves. 

"They  know  that  a forcible  opposition  could  not  alone  prevent  the  execution  of  the  laws, 
and  they  know  that  such  opijosition  must  be  repelled. 

"Their  object  is  disunion. 

"Be  not  deceived  by  names. 

"Disunion  by  armed  force  is  treason;  Arc  you  ready  to  incur  the  guilt?” 

Andrew  Jackson,  steadfast  and  loyal  to  the  core,  stamps  his  heel  upon  the  head  of  the  ser- 
pent that  Calhoun  has  nourished,  hoping  that  it  will  coil  itself  around  the  throat  of  the  govern- 
ment and  choke,  to  strangulation,  all  further  strength  of  National  life. 

John  Crittenden  — "Patriarch  of  the  Senate”  — and  Henry  Clay,  appear  on  the  scene; 
Their  cry  is:  "Compromise!  Compromise!” 

A climax  of  comlitions  is  drawing  to  a close,  while  the  procession  moves  more  rapidly  on. 
In  the  midst  of  the  hurrying  throngs,  one  Jefferson  Davis  steps  on  the  stage. 

Encouraged  by  the  spirit  of  compromise,  and  resolved  that  the  power  of  slavery  shall  con- 
tinue in  control,  he  seeks  to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States. 

Cultured  in  rhetoric,  and  polished  in  speech,  almost  beyond  compare,  he  journeys  through 
the  great,  industrial  North,  hoping  by  the  use  of  diplomacy  to  secure  the  coveted  prize.  He 
puts  on  record  these  conciliatory  words; 

"This  is  the  best  government  ever  instituted  by  man,  unexceptionally  administered,  and 
under  whieh  the  iscople  have  been  prosperous  beyond  comparison  with  any  other  people  whose 
career  has  been  recorded  in  history.” 

Scene  replaces  scene  in  quick  succession;  and  lo,  what  a change!  We  see  the  face  of  this 
same  man  — JcfTcrson  Davis  — turned  toward  a possible  Slave  Empire,  his  heart  set  on  the 
destruction  of  what  he  has  but  recently  declared  to  be  the  best  government  ever  instituted 
by  man.” 

Disappointed  leaders,  with  slave-whips,  grasped  tight  in  their  hands,  spring  forward  and 
strive  for  continued  supremacy.  They  fail  in  their  purpose  and,  retreating  from  the  National 
stage,  they  cry  out:  "Secession!  Secession!  We  will  destroy  the  Union  of  States!” 

But  listen  for  a moment;  Amid  the  mad  throng,  a few  have  not  lost  their  reason,  a few 
have  not  cast  off  their  integrity  — they  hesitate  in  the  angry  rush  for  war.  The  foremost  of 
these  is  Alexander  H.  Stephens  of  Georgia.  He  steps  upon  the  stage, — the  most  momentous, 
up  to  that  hour  in  all  the  events  of  America.  He  faces  an  audience  already  resolved  to  plunge 
the  Nation,  if  need  be,  into  a maelstrom  of  blood. 

Let  us  repeat  his  opening  words: — 

"Pause,  I entreat  you.  and  consider  for  a moment,  what  reasons  you  can  give  that  will  even 
satisfy  yourselves  in  calmer  moments. 

"What  reason  can  you  give  your  fellow-sufferers  in  the  calamity  that  it  will  bring  upon  us? 

"What  reason  can  you  give  the  Nations  of  the  Earth  to  justify  it? 

“They  will  be  the  calm  and  deliberate  jud,ges  in  the  case,  and  to  what  cause,  or  one  overt  act, 
can  you  point  on  which  to  rest  the  plea  of  justification? 

"What  right  has  the  North  assailed? 

"What  interest  of  the  South  has  been  invaded? 

"What  justice  has  been  denied? 

"What  claim,  founded  on  justice  and  right,  has  been  withheld? 
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“Can  either  of  you  today  name  one  governmental  act  of  wrong  deliberately  and  purposely 
done  by  the  Government  at  Washington  of  which  the  South  has  a right  to  complain? 

“I  challenge  the  answer!” 

His  words  fall  on  deaf  ears;  his  appeal  is  vain. 

The  fateful  hour  is  at  hand. 

Compromise  has  failed. 

Conciliation  has  failed. 

Expedients  failed. 

The  charm  of  stirring  eloquence  has  failed. 

The  statesmanship  of  loyal  men,  patriotic  men,  men  both  brave  and  of  broad  experience, 
is  naught  when  compared  to  passion  that  is  bent  on  tearing  the  Nation  into  shreds  and  casting 
it  aside,  even  as  driftwood  on  a storm-shocked  shore,  just  as  so  vastly  a number  of  other  Nations 
had  gone  down  in  the  great  years  gone  by. 

But  wait  I Wait  for  a moment ! Let  us  not  despair,  but  rather  let  us  hope, — ^let  us  turn 
our  eyes  toward  another  scene,  another  procession  passing ! We  see  throngs  tumultuous  — men 
of  solemn  mien  engaged  in  great  argument. 

Away  in  the  lead,  we  see  a man  of  towering  stature,  and  of  intellect  strong,  brave  uncon- 
querable, immovable  in  the  sum, — a man  whose  soul  is  set  to  one  purpose,  whose  heart  is  fixed 
to  one  great  resolve. 

The  vast  multitudes,  as  they  pass  gaze  toward  this  wonderful  figure;  they  recall  his  words; 
they  dwell  upon  the  wisdom  of  what  he  has  said: — 

“The  real  issue  in  this  Country  is  the  eternal  struggle  between  these  two 
principles — -Right  and  Wrong  throughout  the  world;  They  are  the 
two  principles  that  have  stood  face  to  face  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
and  thev  will  ever  continue  to  struggle. 

“If  slavery  is  not  wrong,  then  nothing  is  wrong.”  “Under  the  operation 
of  the  policy  of  Compromise,  the  slavery  agitation  has  not  only  not  ceased, 
but  it  has  continuously  augmented.” 

“In  my  opinion,  it  will  not  cease  until  a crisis  shall  have  been  reached  and 
passed.” 

“A  house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.” 

“I  believe  this  Government  cannot  endure,  permanently,  half  slave  and 
half  free:  I do  not  expect  the  Union  to  be  dissolved;  I do  not  expect  the 
house  will  fall;  but  I do  expect  it  will  cease  to  be  divided:  It  will  be- 

come all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.  Either  the  opponents  of  slavery  will 
arrest  the  further  spread  of  it,  and  place  it  where  the  public  mind  shall 
rest  in  the  belief  that  it  is  in  the  course  of  ultimate  extinction,  or  its  ad- 
vocates will  push  it  forward  till  it  shall  become  alike  lawful  in  all  states  — 
old  as  well  as  new  — North  as  well  as  South.” 

Again  and  again,  the  people  repeat  these  — his  words: 

“Without  the  Union  All  is  Lost.” 

Again  the  long  lines  move  forward. 

The  sound  of  voices  gives  way  to  votes. 

The  people  — the  sovereign  people  — are  electing  a president 

of  the  United  States. 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  is  the  man! 

And  what  shall  we  say  of  him him  whom  God  commissioned  to  lead  his  people  from 

their  bondage  — Master  and  slave  alike  — out  into  the  light  of  a brighter  and  better  day? 
What  of  him? 

We,  who  were  living  in  those  days  — we  who  witnessed  his  martyrdom,  cried  out: 

“Blessed  be  the  name  of  LINCOLN!  Blessed  far  above  the  lot  of  his  fellow  man! 

Freedom  sang  her  praises  to  him  in  those  miVhtv  davs. 

And  so  again,  we  ask:  What  of  him?  Yes!  What  of  him  after  this  mad  rush  of  more 

than  fifty  years? 

If  there  were  one  iota  of  testimony  needed  to  place  the  name  of  Lincoln,  as  leader  of  the 
list  among  the  greatest  statesmen  and  patriots  of  all  recorded  time,  then  that  testimony  has 
been  furnished  and  confirmed  from  amid  the  strife  and  tumult  of  the  old,  storm-beaten  world. 

Earth’s  noblest  humanity  today  is  looking  toward  the  flag  his  genius  saved;  toward  the 
nation  his  statesmanship  preserved;  toward  this  land  absolved  from  sin  through  his  wisdom 
and  sustained  by  those  who  stood  by  while  the  battles  raged. 
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Were  it  not  for  the  flag  of  Stars  and  Stripes,  purified  of  the  shame  which  brought  down  upon 
it  the  wrath  of  God,  what  hope  would  there  be  today  of  building  up  a world-wide  democracy? 
What  hope  would  there  be  of  freedom  for  the  masses,  so  long  controlled  by  monarchs  that  have, 
for  centuries,  ruled  the  ancient  world? 

And  so  the  day  of  deliverance  from  the  curse  of  crowns,  the  control  of  autocrats  has  come. 
The  delusion  of  the  “Divine  Right  of  Kings”  has  been  dispelled,  and,  let  us  hope,  forever. 


When  the  soldiers  of  Lincoln  marched  in  Grand  Review  along  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  those 
days  of  A'lay  in  “Sixty-five,”  had  some  Angel-hand  thrown  aside  the  curtain  that  they  might 
see  the  coming  of  this  day,  what  credulity  could  have  believed  it?  And  yet,  some  of  us,  then  there, 
have  lived  to  see  it ! 

And,  while  that  war  established  the  stability  of  the  government,  there  still  remained  the 
ciuestion  as  to  whether  it  would  be  able  to  stand  up  and  compete  with  the  Nations  of  the  old 
world,  nearly  all  of  which  were  arrayed  against  it.  In  this  connection  we  must  remember  that 
but  a third  of  a century  had  then  gone  by  since  Webster,  speaking  of  the  dangers  which  had, 

during  the  former  years  surrounded  it,  said: 

“The  spirit  of  human  liberty  and  free  government,  nurtured  and  grown 
into  strength  and  beauty  in  America,  has  stretched  its  course  into  the 
midst  of  nations:  Like  an  emanation  from  heaven,  it  has  gone  forth, 

and  will  not  return  void:  It  must  change,  it  is  fast  changing,  the  face  of 

the  eaith.” 

He  then  referred  to  this  young  and  struggling  Republic  as  a “possible  experiment  for  the 
contemplation  of  theorists”  and  continued: — 

“For  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  sun,  for  all  the  unborn  races 
of  mankind,  w'e  seem  to  hold  in  our  hands,  for  their  weal  or  woe,  the  fate  of  this  experiment. 
“If  we  fail,  who  shall  venture  the  repetition? 

“If  our  example  shall  prove  to  be  one,  not  of  encouragement,  but  of 
terror,  not  fit  to  be  imitated,  but  fit  only  to  be  shunned,  where  else  shall 
the  world  look  for  free  examples? 

“If  this  great  Western  vSun  be  struck  out  of  the  firmament,  at  w'hat  other 
fountain  shall  the  lamp  of  liberty  hereafter  be  lighted? 

“What  other  oib  shall  emit  a ray  to  glimmer,  even  on  the  darkness  of  the 
world? 

“There  is  no  danger”,  he  exclaimed,  “of  oveirating  or  overstating  the  important  part  we 
are  now  acting  in  human  affairs.” 

“We  cannot  wish  better  for  our  country,  nor  for  the  World,  than  that  the  same  spirit,  which 
influenced  Washington,  may  influence  all  who  succeed  him,  and  that  the  same  blessings  from 
above,  which  attended  his  efforts,  may  attend  theirs.” 

If  these  declarations  by  Daniel  Webster  ninety  years  ago,  pictured  the  truth  (and  who  would 
dare  a denial?)  how  much  more  visible  the  evidence  of  their  immortal  truth  at  this  time,  since 
all  mankind  must  see  and  know  that  a Divine  Power  has  so  far  safeguarded  this  Republic,  making 
it  strong  and  steadfast  for  whatsoever  perils  it  might  be  called  upon  to  meet,  or  duties  it  might 
be  compelled  to  perform. 

And  yet  history  has  taught  us  that  no  Nation  is  infallible,  that  no  structure,  built  by  human 
hands,  is  immune  from  assault,  or  beyond  the  reach  of  danger  and  possible  decay. 

Subtle  powers,  armed  in  silence,  ever  seek  the  most  shining  mark. 

At  the  feet  of  Pompey’s  statute  the  blade  of  Brutus  struck  the  fatal  blow'  and  Caesar’s  blood 
closed  the  tragedy. 

Rome  stood  at  her  zenith;  laurels  crow'ned  her  head;  and  yet,  at  the  summit  of  her  ambition, 
her  pride,  her  pow’er,  the  deadly  drug  w'as  pressed  to  her  lips;  she  fell. 

Fortune,  wearied  in  following  the  path  w'hich  Napoleon  made.  St.  Helena  closed  the  scene. 

Some  Divine  interposition  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  the  making  and  preserving  of  this 
Republic. 

And  yet,  regardless  of  all  such  beliefs,  grave  doubts  possessed  the  minds  of  far-seeing  men, 
as  to  its  permanency,  up  until  the  closing  days  of  the  Civil  War. 

A great  sin  had  profaned  the  path  of  progress:  Like  a poisoning  drug,  that  sin  coursed  the 

arteries  of  our  National  life. 

Could  the  Nation  cleanse  itself  of  the  curse,  or  was  it  decreed  that,  like  Rome,  it  must  crumble 
and  fall? 

To  save  the  Nation,  Douglas,  the  politian,  said: — 

“Let  us  stick  by  the  law  of  Squatter-sovereignty.” 

“Let  slavery  proceed  wheresoever  it  would  go.” 

“We  must  obey  t'ne  Dread  Scott  decision.” 
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Lincoln,  the  patriot,  hating  slavery,  exclaimed: — • 

“Broken  by  it,  I too,  may  be; — bow  to  it  I never  will.  The  probability 
that  we  may  fail  in  the  struggle  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  the  support 
of  a cause  which  we  deem  is  just;  it  shall  not  deter  me. 

“If  I ever  feel  the  soul  within  me  elevate  and  expand  to  those  dimensions, 
not  wholly  unworthy  of  its  mighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I contemplate 
the  cause  of  my  country,  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I,  standing 
up  boldly  and  alone,  hurling  defiance  at  her  victorious  oppressors. 

“He:e,  without  contemplating  consequences,  before  high  heaven,  in  the 
face  of  the  world,  I swear  eternal  fidelity  to  the  just  cause,  as  I deem  it, 
of  the  land  of  my  life,  my  liberty  and  my  love.” 

Those  were  days  when  brave  men,  and  they  alone,  dared  to  speak. 

Lincoln  knew,  and  so  did  all  others  know,  that  with  but  two  powers  of  any  note  in  the  old 
world,  every  nation  looked  for  and  hoped  for  the  dividing  up  of  these  United  States. 

He  knew  that  they  — the  foremost  Commonwealths  of  modem  times  — feared  the  growth 
to  greater  influence  and  power  of  this  Republic,  and,  therefore,  they  conspired  with  the  leaders 
of  slavery,  to  destroy  it. 

Monarchs  and  Rulers,  under  the  ancient  regime,  looked  with  contempt  upon  this  govern- 
ment with  its  constitution,  based  upon  the  fundamental  rights  of  man  — freedom  of  speech; 
freedom  of  press;  freedom  of  the  pulpit;  free  schools,  and  the  enjoyment  of  liberty  by  all  alike: 
They  regarded  this  free  Republic  in  the  light  of  a challenge  against  the  “Divine  Right  of  Kings,” 
hence,  by  some  means,  fair  or  foul,  it  must  be  put  out  of  the  way. 

As  the  storm  drew  near,  Lincoln  said:  “Let  us  have  faith  that  right  makes  might,  and,  in 

that  faith,  let  us,  to  the  end,  dare  to  do  our  duty  as  we  understand  it.” 

In  the  midst  of  the  struggle,  when  everything  seemed  dark,  Gladstone  cried  out:  “If  that 

Republic  across  the  sea  lives,  monarchy  will  die ! 

He  entertained  no  thought,  how^ever,  that  the  Union  would  survive;  but  rather  did  he  believe 
it  would  be  broken  up. 

But  after  Gettysburg ! What  then?  This  same  supporter  of  secession  — Gladstone  — 
sdemed  to  have  caught  another  vision,  for  he  exclaimed: 

“Verily,  these  are  our  children,  fighting  in  the  new  world;  for  they  have 
the  blood  of  England’s  best  flowing  in  their  veins.” 

The  time  had  come  when  the  scales  were  stmck  from  the  eyes  of  English  Autocrats,  and 
even  they  could  see  some  virtue  in  the  blood  of  Puritans  as  well  as  in  the  blood  of  Cavaliers. 

Yes!  The  time  had  come  when  the  patriotic  sentiments  pictured  unto  words  by  Julia  Ward 
Howe,  sprang  to  flames  in  the  souls  of  men. 

“Mine  eyes  have  seen  the  glory  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord, 

He  is  trampling  out  the  vintage  where  the  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored. 

He  hath  loosed  the  fateful  lightning  of  His  terrible  swift  sw'ord ; 

His  truth  is  marching  on.” 

“I  have  read  a fiery  gospel  writ  in  burnished  rows  of  steel; 

As  ye  deal  with  my  contemners,  so  with  you  my  grace  shall  deal; 

Let  the  hero,  born  of  woman,  crush  the  serpent  with  his  heel. 

Our  God  is  marching  on.” 

And  then  there  stood  forth  in  strength,  and  power  and  majesty,  the  man  under  whose  heel 
the  serpent  was  being  crushed,  and  from  his  lips  the  great  world  listened  to  these  immortal  words : 
“From  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  — that  w'e  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain  — that  this 
Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a new  birth  of  freedom  — and  that 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth.” 

Washington  freed  his  slaves,  while  Lincoln  broke  the  shackles  that  bound  the  souls  of  the 
masters  to  the  feet  of  their  own  down-trodden  race. 

From  the  very  time  that  the  fathers  laid  down  the  reins  of  government,  — political  slavery 
began  its  subtle,  insidious  work.  It  posioned  patriotism,  and  palsied  the  spirit  of  National 
life,  leaving  the  Republic,  but  a skeleton  of  its  former  self:  Such  w'as  the  state  of  affairs  when 

Lincoln  grasped  the  reins  of  government,  as  they  fell  from  the  feeble  hands  of  James  Buchanan. 


Writers  of  signal  events  have  not  yet  been  able  to  portray  the  full  greatness  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  or  the  relationship  of  his  deeds  to  the  evolution  of  mankind  throughout  the  earth. 

Philosophers  and  historians  have  thus  far  been  content  in  pointing  to  the  immediate  blessings 
brought  about  by  his  influence  and  deeds;  but  the  time  will  come,  as  there  is  not  a particle  of 
doubt,  when  profound  scholars,  perhaps  of  the  next  generation,  wall  point  out  the  deeper  truths, 
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and  explain  how,  to  him,  and  to  his  example,  must  be  given  the  credit  for  the  vast  world-awaken- 
ing which  achieved  victory  in  that  war  across  the  sea  — ■ that  war,  my  younger  Comrades,  in 
which  you  proved  the  i)urity  of  your  patriotism  and  your  Spartan  courage.  You  were  from  the 
land  of  Lincoln,  bearing  onward  the  spirit  that  he  bequeathed;  that  spirit  which  brought  victory. 
And  may  the  great  world  never  forget  what  you  and  your  comrades  did ! 

Goethe  emphasized  his  belief  in  man’s  evolution  toward  a “higher  and  better  life;”  but  it 
remained  for  Lincoln  to  emancipate  the  souls  of  a master-race  and  to  prove  that  God’s  plan  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  a ])lan  of  human  progress. 

In  the  hot  furnace  of  war,  Lincoln  forged  the  giant  hinge  upon  which  civilization  has  swung 
forward  into  the  light  of  a better  day;  he  put  life  into  the  Divine  plan,  although  it  took  the  travail 
of  another  Kedron;  another  Cross;  another  Calvary. 

Lincoln  rolled  the  rock  from  the  path  of  human  progress;  His  hands  blazed  new  land-marks 
to  guide  the  people  of  the  earth  onward  and  upward  along  the  way  of  God’s  will. 

No  Nation,  and  no  government  in  all  history,  presents  so  many  great  examples  of  individual 
achievements  as  those  of  this  Nation  since  the  Liberty  Bell  tolled  for  the  last  of  the  fathers; 
and,  of  all  those  exam])les,  Abraham  Lincoln  leads  the  list:  Yes,  he  leads  the  immortal  list  in 

the  onward  march  of  humanity. 

His  spirit-hand  holds  aloft  the  torch  of  Liberty,  whose  flames  gather  and  glow  along  the  aisles 
of  time  and  will  forever. 

His  voice  lives,  as  a voice  immortal,  pleading  for  the  inalienable  rights  of  man  — the  rights 
of  the  common  people  throughout  the  earth. 

Washington,  with  his  rugged  pioneers,  established  this  home  of  democracy  and  started  it 
off  on  its  life’s  career;  tmt  had  it  not  been  for  Lincoln,  with  his  heroic  leadership,  sustained  by 
the  best  and  bravest  blood  the  world  had  then  ever  known,  all  that  Washington  did  would  have 
come  to  naught;  the  fruitage  of  his  deeds  destroyed  and  the  hope  of  a people’s  government  would 
have  perished,  and  passed  away  like  a dream  in  the  vortex  of  time  forever. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  success  which  Lincoln  achieved,  the  subtle  hand  of  a Slave  aristocracy 
would  have  juit  out  the  light  that  shines  upon  the  names  of  Washington,  Madison, 
Monroe,  Hamilton,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Patrick  Henry  and  all  the  rugged  patriots  whose  names 
can  never  die. 

And  what,  let  us  ask,  gave  Lincoln  his  wondrous  power,  his  influence  in  moulding  the  destiny 
of  the  human  race? 

What  virtue,  above  all  other  virtues,  stood  foremost  through  the  dark-days  of  travail  and 
tragedy  — when  hope  seemed  drifting  farther  and  farther  away? 

It  was  Love:  Lincoln’s  love  helped  him  to  feel  the  heart-throbs  of  his  people.  His  love 

gave  him  the  power  to  comprehend  the  parable  of  true  democracy;  hence  his  words — • “WITH 
MALICE  TOWARD  NONE;  WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL.” 

Yes!  It  was  love  that  inspired  him,  aroused  his  soul,  awoke -his  vision  until  he  saw  the 
figure  of  a Great  Hand  — a Hand  which  became  to  him  as  “A  Pillar  of  Cloud  By  Day,  and  A 
Pillar  of  Fire  by  Night” — the  Hand  of  God. 

He  communed  with  his  Maker  face  to  face. 

He  felt  that  he  was  following  his  Master’s  will. 

He  loved  the  South  equally  as  he  loved  the  North. 

His  heart  yearned,  even  as  did  the  father’s  for  his  prodigal  Son:  He  longed  for  the  day  and 

hour  of  the  return. 

There  may  have  been  statesmen  as  great,  or  even  greater  than  he;  but  what  evidence  can  be 
offered  to  that  end?  W^hat  example  equals  his? 

It  required  a man  of  equanimity  — an  overmastering  genius  to  guide  the  great  ship  of  State 
through  the  troubled  seas;  Did  not  Lincoln  succeed? 

It  called  for  a born  leader  to  bring  peace  where  chaos  had  ruled  before:  Was  not  Lincoln 

Commander-in-Chief  ? 

It  req\iired  an  all-encompassing  patriotism  to  win  universal  applause:  The  best  of  Earth 

revere  his  name,  cherish  his  memory  and  send  their  prayers  up  to  God,  thanking  Him  that  He 
gave  to  the  world  so  great  and  good,  and  righteous  a man  as  was  Abiaham  Lincoln. 

Ah,  yes,  God  and  fifty  years  have  proved  the  virtue  of  his  immortal  deeds.  He  emancipated 
America  and  set  her  free  from  the  curse  that  would  have  crushed  her  and  sent  her  to  her  eternal 
doom. 

This  great  Republic  preserved  by  the  patience,  the  power,  the  fortitude  and  forbearance  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  and  supported  by  those  who  rallied  at  his  call,  is  the  parental  home  — the 
Ark  of  God’s  Covenant,  if  you  please  — out  of  which  springs  the  hope  of  democracy  wherever 
shines  the  sun. 

Could  greater  glory  surround  the  name  of  mortal  man?  Yes!  Abraham  Lincoln  has 
survived  the  mad  rush  of  more  than  fifty  years:  His  lessons  endure  to  benefit  and  bless 

the  entire  civilized  world;  As  a teacher  of  progress  and,  as  a master  of  true  democracy  he, 
stands  without  a peer  before  the  eyes  of  man  today. 
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He  was  beset  by  enemies  on  every  side;  he  had  a hostile  cabinet;  a Congress  of  combative 
minds  — men  resolved  upon  their  personal,  selfish,  views,  but  he  moved  forward  with  one  in- 
flexible purpose  in  view  — “Save  the  Union.” 

He  died  a martyr  to  an  immortal  Cause;  but  he  lived  to  see  his  toil  rewarded,  his  great  task 
fulfilled;  “The  Union  was  Saved!” 

When  his  soul  took  flight,  Stanton,  bowed  in  grief  beside  the  couch,  spoke  in  a voice  — 
“almost  hushed  to  a whisper”  — 

“Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages.”  How  true!  How  grandly,  gloriously  true! 

That  we  may  more  fully  appreciate  the  greatness  of  Lincoln,  let  us  take  a brief  survey  of  some 
of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  past. 


Pericles  was  great,  but  he  failed  and  the  fruitage  of  his  deeds  was  frittered  away.  Through 
the  power  of  his  eloquence,  and  his  desire  to  improve  his  fellow-man,  he  taught  the  virtue  of 
democracy.  Under  the  guidance  of  his  unselfish  hand,  the  influence  of  Athens  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  her  power;  And  yet,  before  he  died  he  saw  his  beloved  people  involved  in  an  ad- 
venture that  brought  swift  and  effectual  ruin. 


Alexander  was  great,  perhaps  the  greatest  General  and  foremost  Commander  of  Armies 
that  Macedonia,  or  any  other  nation  during  those  bloody  years,  produced;  but  he  failed.  His 
sword  was  the  sword  of  conquest,  and  the  broad  empire,  that  he  built  up,  fell  into  fragments 
before  that  hand  of  Art  could  design  his  gilded  tomb. 


Hannibal  was  great;  but  he  failed:  When  but  “nine  years  of  age,  at  his  father’s  bidding, 

he  swore  on  the  altar  of  sacrifice  eternal  enmity  to  Rome.”  At  eighteen,  on  the  field  of  battle, 
he  saw  his  father  fall.  At  the  age  of  twenty-six  he  rose  to  supreme  command.  Brave,  brilliant 
— the  greatest  genius  that  Carthage  ever  had;  and  yet  through  the  subtle  influence  of  rivals  at 
home,  he  became  helpless  and  died  an  exile  at  his  own  hand  to  save  himself  from  torture  by  the 
Romans  whose  empire  he  had  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin. 


Julius  Caesar  was  the  greatest  soldier  and  Statesman  that  “the  Dark  Ages”  ever  produced; 
but  he  failed.  He  re-established  Rome,  relaid  her  foundations  on  a broader  basis  than  before, 
changed  the  system  of  government  so  that  she  became  an  empire,  but  the  fabric  of  that  govern- 
ment did  not  last,  and  Rome  fell. 


Among  the  world’s  greatest  leaders  was  Cromwell,  but  he  failed.  He  changed  a monarchia 
despotism  into  a democracy  which  fell  less  than  two  years  after  his  death. 

England’s  desire  to  extend  her  domain  into  every  latitude  and  longitude  beneath  the  sun 
was  so  great  that  her  autocrats  conspired  to  crush  popular  rule  that  she  might  accomplish  her  ends. 


Napoleon  was  great;  but  he  failed.  His  path,  like  Alexander’s,  was  paved  with  human 
bones.  His  inordinate  ambition  over-reached  all  bounds  and  led  to  the  field  of  Waterloo;  while, 
amid  the  soltitude  of  St.  Helena,  the  hand  of  Time  spread  a mantle  over  the  scene. 


Frederick  was  great;  but  he  failed.  He  saw  the  tide  of  German  literature  rising  on  all 
sides;  but  he  did  little  to  encourage  it.  He  did,  however,  bring  about  a cohesion  between  the 
different  states,  aroused  his  people  to  a higher  enthusiasm  and  inspired  the  militant  mind.  He 
created  the  so-called  “Prussian  Monarchy”  that  fell  on  the  field  of  Jena  beneath  the  sword  of 
Napoleon,  but  which,  in  after  yeais,  was  re-established  by  modern  methods  and  more  thorough 
means  — ■ a monarchy  whose  eyes  glared  for  four  long  years  into  the  eyes  of  the  great  world 
along  the  blazing  lines  of  ten  thousand  blood-soaked  fields:  And  where  is  the  boasted  power 

of  Germany  today?  Where  the  sword  of  “Prussian  Monarchy”  drawn  to  rule  the  World! 

WASHINGTON  SUCCEEDED:  WHY? 

He  had  but  the  horrid  examples  of  blood-stained  swords  all  along  the  path  of  Time;  and 
yet  he  unsheathed  his  own  sword  with  a resolute  heart,  and  purpose  both  sublime  and  pure. 

He  believed  that  his  cause  was  in  keeping  with  God’s  plan,  and  that,  in  fighting  for  such  a 
cause  — a people’s  government  — he  could  not  fail. 

He  set  an  example  that  inspired  mankind,  not  alone  in  this  hemisphere,  but  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth. 
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He  performed  a task  that  made  all  nations  and  all  peoples  respect  the  motives  and  revere 
tlie  spirit  which  moved  him  to  the  performance  of  his  immortal  deeds. 


And  last  comes  LINCOLN:  What  more  shall  we  say  of  him? 

What  fuither  comparison  must  we  make  to  show  why  he  became  the  foremost  benefactor  of 
all  mankind? 

In  reflecting  upon  the  life  of  Caesar,  the  historian  said: — 

“Dante  is  a better  judge,  whose  ardent  love  of  liberty  did  not  blind  him  to  the  need  of  a 
strong  and  united  government  for  his  native  land. 

“The  divine  poet  relates  to  us,  with  an  appealing  realism,  that,  in  the  center  of  the  earth, 
in  the  bottom  of  the  pit  of  hell,  Lucifer  holds  in  his  three  mouths  the  three  greatest  malefactors 
the  world  had  ever  seen  — Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  betrayed  their  sovereign  and  their  country, 
and  Judus  Iscariot,  who  betrayed  his  Master  with  a kiss.’’ 

But  what,  you  will  ask,  has  this  to  do  with  our  martyred  President? 

When  he  looked  Southward,  and  saw  the  coming  of  the  Storm,  he  raised  his  strong  arms  and 
spoke  so  kindly  and  so  tenderly  that  his  words  will  endure  while  the  spirit  of  tiuth  and  justice 
shall  have  a place  in  the  souls  of  men: — 

“My  countrymen,  one  and  all,  think  calmly  and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  theie  be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste  to 
a step  which  you  would  never  take  deliberately,  that  object  will  be  frustrated  by  taking  time; 
but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by  it.  Such  of  you,  as  are  now,  dissatisfied,  still  have 
the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and,  on  the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  fiaming 
under  it,  while  the  new  Administration  wall  have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  w'oidd,  to  change 
either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you,  who  are  dissatisfied,  hold  the  right  side  in  the  dispute, 
there  still  is  no  single  good  reason  for  precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism,  Christianity, 
and  a firm  reliance  on  Him,  who  has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land,  are  still  competent 
to  adjust,  in  the  best  w'ay,  all  our  present  difficulty.’’ 

“In  your  hands,  my  dissatisfied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  is  the  momentous  issue 
of  Civil  War.  The  Government  will  noc  assail  you.  You  can  have  no  conflict  without  being, 
yourselves,  the  aggressors.  You  have  no  oath  registered  in  heaven  to  destroy  the  Government; 
while  I shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  ‘to  preserve,  protect,  and  defend  it.’ 

“I  am  loath  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but  fiiends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break  our  bonds  of  affection. 

“The  mystic  chords  of  memory,  stietching  from  every  battlefield  and  patriot-grave  to  every 
living  heart  and  hearthstone  all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the  chorus  of  the  Union, 
when  again  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our  nature.” 

Yes!  What  shall  we  say  of  him  — him,  whose  heart  beat  to  the  melodies  of  an  infinite, 
and  eternal  God  — ■ what  of  him? 

Was  he  not  loyal? 

Within  his  hand  he  held  the  heritage  which  Washington  had  secured  — a “Government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  by  the  people.” 

Did  he  not  save  it? 

Did  he  not  restore  it,  even  to  greater  strength,  and  hand  it  down  for  untold  ages  yet  to  come? 

Had  Lincoln  failed  in  “Sixty-five”,  the  name  of  Washington  would  have  been  relegated  to 
the  same  list  that  holds  the  names  of  Pericles,  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Cromwell,  Frederick 
the  Great  and  Napoleon,  and,  across  the  record  of  his  illustrous  deeds,  history  would  have 
written:  Failed  — Failed;  because  the  Republic,  which  he  had  established,  was  broken  up 

— ■ The  Home  of  Liberty,  that  his  wisdom  had  created,  perished,  just  as  all  other  homes  of  Liberty 
had  perished,  just  as  Greece  and  Rome  had  perished  from  the  sight  of  man  forever. 

As  time  moves  on,  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln  will  grow  and  expand  until  it  shall  stand 
foremost  among  the  names  of  men. 

That  which  the  forefathers  secured,  he  preserved  beyond  the  power  of  Wickedness  to  destroy 
or  the  sword  of  enemies  to  strike  down. 

Martyrdom  was  his;  but,  before  his  departure,  he  taught  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and 
rnade  plain  the  power  of  righteousness  which  God  put  into  His  Covenant  for  the  guidance  of 
his  children  here  on  earth. 

Neither  did  Lincoln’s  love  of  liberty,  nor  his  hatred  of  slavery,  blind  him  to  the  need  of  a 
strong  and  united  Government,  under  which  the  generations  might  safely  live. 

He  held  fast  to  an  ideal  for  which  men  w'ere  ready  to  fight  and  suffer  and,  if  need  be,  to  die. 

There  W'as  neither  pretense  nor  passion  in  his  heart,  or  mode  of  speech;  but  rather  were  his 
w'ords  clothed  in  a spirit  of  modesty,  yea,  even  humility,  and,  at  all  times,  in  keeping  with  the 
purest  and  plainest  expressions  of  the  soul. 
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The  example  of  Lincoln  stands  alone  today  as  the  foremost  gift  from  God,  to  meet  the  crucial 
tests  for  the  generations  now  here  and  those  yet  to  come. 

He  bore  a commission  from  Him,  who  molds  men  and  nations;  and,  while  he  governed  — 
while  he  stood  at  the  helm  — the  earth  groaned,  the  tower  of  Freedom  trembled;  yet  the  walls 
did  not  crash,  nor  did  the  Temple  go  down. 

Lincoln  proved  the  virtue  of  his  prayer: — ■ 

“LET  US  HAVE  FAITH  THAT  RIGHT  MAKES  MIGHT;  AND  IN  THAT  FAITH 
LET  US,  TO  THE  END,  DO  OUR  DUTY  AS  WE  UNDERSTAND  IT.” 

This  Government,  threatened  though  it  was  even  unto  complete  annihilation,  was  saved, 
and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  all  people  will  give  thanks  to  God  for  what  Lincoln  did. 

And  when  another  divine  poet  shall  come,  as  come  he  will,  he  will  tell  of  the  agony,  the  heaving 
of  granite  hills,  the  tremor  of  solid  floors,  the  glow  of  glaring  flames,  the  smoke-fllled  sky,  the 
moans  of  tortured  hearts,  and  then  the  tragedy;  yes,  he  will  tell  how  another  Judas  came  to 
betray  his  Country  with  a kiss  and  how  another  Brutus  sprang  forth,  as  from  the  feet  of  Pom- 
pey’s  statue,  which  all  the  while  ran  blood,  to  strike  the  deadly  blow. 

Oh!  What  a picture  so  great  a poet  will  write  of  Lincoln’s  life  and  death! 


Many  times  during  the  past  fifty  j^ears,  the  question  has  been  asked  by  carping  critics: — ■ 

“Did  Mr.  Lincoln  believe  in  the  interposition  of  an  over-ruling  God? 

In  February,  1861,  when  departing  from  his  home  at  Springfield  to  take  up  the  affairs  of 
State,  he  spoke  to  his  friends  assembled  and,  in  part,  said: — 

“I  go  to  assume  a task  more  difficult  than  that  which  has  devolved  upon  any  other  man 
since  the  days  of  Washington. 

“I  hope  you,  mj^  friends,  will  all  pray  that  I may  receive  Divine  assistance,  without  whicn 
I cannot  succeed,  but,  with  which,  success  is  certain.” 

Four  years  and  three  months  later  — May  11th,  1865  — Bishop  Simpson  spoke  to  the  vast 
assemblage  gathered  to  pay  their  tributes  to  the  martyred  President  at  Oakwood  Cemetery, 
Springfield,  111. 

Among  other  words  by  the  distinguished  Clergyman  were  these: — 

“Mr.  Lincoln  believed  in  Christ  — the  Savior  of  sinners,  and  I think  he  was  sincerely  trying 
to  bring  his  life  into  the  principles  of  revealed  religion. 

“Certainly,  if  there  ever  was  a man  who  illustrated  some  of  the  principles  of  pure  religion, 
that  man  was  our  departed  President. 

“I  doubt,”  he  continued,  “If  any  President  has  ever  shown  such  trust  in  God,  or,  in  public 
documents,  so  frequently  referred  to  divine  aid.” 

Such  is  the  testimony  of  one  who  knew  Lincoln  well. 

Did  he  not  have  faith  in  prayer? 

The  great  struggle  was  on  at  Gettysburg. 

Defeat  had  fallen  upon  his  battalions  at  the  end  of  the  first  day,  and  many  of  the  leaders 
feared  the  battle  was  lost,  and  that  England  would  then  recognize  an  independent  Confederacy. 

Lincoln  repaired  to  his  chamber,  knelt  and  prayed  — prayed  to  God  as  he  had  never  prayed 
before.  And,  as  the  morning  light  sprang  up  in  the  Eastern  sky,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  He  was 
calm,  even  cheerful  as  he  met  his  family,  his  friends,  and  members  of  the  Cabinet:  To  all  their 

expressions  of  fear,  doubt,  alarm,  he  said: — 

"We  shall  win  at  Gettysburg:  God  is  on  our  side:”  "He  is  with  us:”  “We  shall  not  fail !” 

What  greater  faith  was  ever  expressed  by  human  lips,  or  heart  more  chastened  than  was  his ! 

Was  he  not  inspired? 

How  else  did  he  get  his  wisdom,  his  unfailing  vision,  his  power  to  see  the  right,  his  remarkable 
faith,  his  gift  of  speech  — yes,  his  eloquence? 

No  President,  no  Commander  of  men  ever  exercised  the  pardoning  power  as  did  he. 

Did  not  the  spirit  of  forgiveness  fill  his  soul? 

His  words  — “WITH  MALICE  TOWARD  NONE;  WITH  CHARITY  FOR  ALL” 

will  live  on  and  on  as  a sacred  poem,  to  inspire  the  nobler  emotion  of  the  human  race. 

Was  he  not  sympathetic? 

He  often  wept  beside  the  couch  of  his  suffering  soldiers,  and  no  cares  of  state  ever  stood  in 
the  way  of  his  words  of  sincere  sympathy  to  those  afflicted  by  the  travail  of  war. 
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Lincoln’s  solicitude  for  his  boys  was  like  the  affection  of  devoted  parents,  son  owing  for  their 
loved  and  lost. 

Did  his  soul  lack  sentiment? 

Thousands  of  acts  testify  to  the  beautiful  emotions  that  giaced  his  words  and  deeds;  but 
none  more  expressive  than  this: — 

The  wai  was  nearing  its  end,  and  a vast  assemblage  was  gathered  in  the  Representative’s 
Chamber  at  the  Capitol,’  .Secretary  Seward  presiding.  It  was  a distinguished  body  of  people  pre- 
sent, including  many  of  the  most  noted  men  and  women  of  the  land. 

Speeches,  narratives  and  song  helped  to  make  complete  the  occasion. 

The  far-famed  singer,  Philip  Phillips,  sang  “YOUR  MISSION.”  Mr.  Lincoln  was  deeply 
affected,  and  tears  ran  down  his  furrowed  cheeks. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  exercises  he  sent  up  a note  to  Seward,  saying:  “Let  us  have  “YOUR 

MISSION”  repeated  Ijy  Mr.  Phillips,  but  don’t  say  I called  for  it.  A.  Lincoln.” 

The  song  was  repeated: 

“If  you  cannot,  on  the  ocean. 

Sail  among  the  swiftest  fleet. 

Rocking  on  the  highest  billows. 

Laughing  at  the  storms  you  meet; 

You  can  stand  among  the  sailors, 

■Anchored  yet  within  the  bay. 

You  can  lend  a hand  to  help  them, 

As  they  launch  their  ships  away. 

“If  you  are  too  weak  to  journey 
Up  the  mountain,  steep  and  high. 

You  can  stand  within  the  valley. 

As  the  multitudes  go  by; 

You  can  chant  in  happy  measure, 

.As  they  slowly  pass  along; 

Though  they  may  forget  the  singer, 

The)^  will  not  forget  the  song. 

“If  you  have  not  gold  and  silver 
Ever  ready  to  command, 

If  you  cannot  to  the  needy 
Reaeh  an  ever  ready  hand ; 


The  life  of  Abraham  Lincoln  marked  a new  era  in  the  moral,  ethical,  progressive  and  patriotic 
world;  and,  as  sure  as  there  is  a just  and  righteous  God  acting  through  the  higher  and  clearer 
conscience  of  the  human  soul  — Truth  will  show  that  Abraham  Lincoln  came  here  as  a directing 
hand  — an  inspired  emissary  of  His  will. 

The  sweetness  of  his  charaeter,  and  the  lofty  conception  that  he  gave  to  all  things  most 
sacred  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  the  common  rights  of  man,  will  continue  to  grow  in  the  great 
heart  of  the  Christian  world,  until  his  name  shall  transcend  all  others  in  the  annals  of  time, 
since  the  Savior’s  life  went  out  at  Calvary. 

Within  your  soul  does  there  remain  a single  doubt  that  God  designed  his  primal  impulses, 
and  direeted  him  in  all  his  thoughts  and  deeds? 

With  one  thought-wave,  recall,  if  you  will,  his  youth,  the  path  he  trod,  the  struggle  met, 
his  rise  to  power,  the  long,  dark  night,  and  then  the  tragedy. 

He  climbed  from  a couch  as  lowly  as  the  Son  of  God:  He  encountered  hardships  unexampled 

by  mortal  man:  He  stood  beneath  the  fiercest  light  that  ever  blazed  on  a human  head;  He 

grappled  with  a task  greater  than  was  ever  met  by  man  before:  He  caught  the  heart-throbs 

ealls  — they  were  the  pleadings  of  his  own  expanded  soul:  He  felt  the  chains  that  bound  human 

WTists;  made  them  bleed;  he  cried  out:  “They  shall  be  broken  and  castaway:”  He  felt  the 

grief-pangs  of  his  people,  and  his  soul  exelaimed:  “I  will  try  to  comfort  them;  I will  try  to  sooth 
their  pain;”  He  heard  the  moans  of  a down- trodden  race:  He  looked  up  to  God  and  prayed; — • 

“Heavenly  Father,  tell  me  what  I should  do.” 

Imperious  men  knocked  at  his  door,  called  him  hard  names,  demanded  of  him  impossible 
things;  He  met  the  gaze  of  every  one  and  calmly  said:  “I  am  Chief  Magistrate  to  all  the 

people,  and  I shall,  under  God,  perform  my  task  as  He  shows  me  the  way  to  do  it;  I shall  save 
the  Union  for  all  the  people  — for  them,  their  children  and  their  ehildren’s  ehildren  forever.” 


You  can  visit  the  afflicted; 

O’er  the  erring  you  can  weep; 

AMu  can  be  a true  deciple. 

Sitting  at  the  Savior’s  feet. 

“If  you  eannot,  in  the  conflict. 

Prove  yourself  a soldier  true; 

If,  where  fire  and  smoke  are  thickest. 
There’s  no  work  for  you  to  do. 

When  the  battle-field  is  silent 
You  can  go  with  careful  tread; 

You  can  bear  away  the  wounded; 
You  can  cover  up  the  dead. 

“Do  not  then,  stand  idly  waiting. 

For  some  greater  work  to  do; 

Fortune  is  a lazy  Goddess, 

She  will  never  come  to  you, 

Go  and  toil  in  any  vineyard ; 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare. 

If  you  want  a field  of  labor, 

A Yu  can  find  it  anywhere.” 
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He  saw  them  turn  away;  heard  them  speak  angry  words:  Within  himself  he  said:  “The 

Lord  is  my  shepherd;”  “He  will  guide  me  until  this  cruel  war  shall  come  to  an  end.” 

He  heard  the  din  and  crash  of  battle,  calling  men  to  death:  He  cried  out:  “They  have 

paid  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion.”  “We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain.’  ” 

Sympathy  spoke  with  quivering  lip:  He  replied:  “My  cares  are  nothing  to  my  soul:” 

“The  Union  must  be  saved,  liberty  saved,  freedom  saved,  or  I shall  die.”  “God’s  will,  not 
mine,  be  done.” 

Within  the  alembric  of  his  longing  eyes  was  pictured  all  the  woes  of  his  people:  He  wept, 

even  as  did  mothers  weep : Yes ! Even  as  Rachael  of  old “How  long.  Oh,  Lord,  how  long !” 

Cowards  conspired  to  kill  him;  they  whispered  among  themselves:  “If  he  can  be  put  out 

of  the  way,  this  carnage  will  cease;  let  the  Union  fall;  what  care  we!”  The  war  went  on. 

Intrigue  beset  him;  subtle  hands  assailed  him;  waves  of  passion  beat  and  rolled  about  his 
head:  He  bore  bravely  on. 

Ashen  agony  filled  his  face,  furrowed  his  cheeks;  he  was  weary;  he  longed  for  rest,  but  said  — ■ 
“not  till  my  task  is  done.” 

Assassins  crouched  in  ambush  by  the  way:  He  was  warned;  his  guaids  increased;  he  simply 

smiled  and  said:  “If  they  wish  to  kill  me  they  will  do  so;  no  mortal  help  can  stay  the  hand.” 

He  won  the  strife  and  the  first  true  Democracy  of  all  time,  stood  forth  free  from  stain. 


The  curtain  between  this  and  the  yonder  life  parted,  and  a soul  that  had  never  breathed  a 
thought  of  bitterness,  passion,  anger,  malice,  or  hate,  passed  into  the  realms  of  an  eternal  God. 

Lincoln  lives;  he  is  better  known  now  in  lands  remote,  than  when  his  own  life’s  blood  paid 
the  price the  “last  full  measure  of  devotion.” 

His  spirit  is  the  animating  power  in  Ameiica  today. 

In  his  uplifted  hand  is  held  the  torch  of  human  liberty,  helping  the  old,  embattling  races 
to  see;  helping  the  poor,  the  lowly,  the  hungered  of  heart  to  see;  helping  the  depressed  of  all 
climes  to  see  with  clearer  light  the  great  future  that  awaits  the  coming  ages  of  the  human  race. 

Yes,  the  character  of  Lincoln  is  better  known  now  than  when  was  struck  the  Brutus-blow; 
while  the  full  maturity  of  his  wisdom  will  be  felt  more  and  more  as  the  centuries  move  on. 

Ah,  yes ! Lincoln  lives:  His  Spirit  animates  and  inspires  humanity  wherever  shines  the  sun. 

His  soul  is  a sentient  force  which  has  filled  a void  far  beyond  the  power  of  speech  to  tell. 

Statesmen  repeat  his  ringing  words:  Students  dwell  upon  the  wisdom  of  what  he  said. 

The  child  at  the  mother’s  knee  is  taught  to  lisp  his  name. 

“LINCOLN  DEAD!!! 

Great  leaders,  great  men,  great  women,  regardless  of  birth,  or  creed,  or  sect,  revere  his  name, 
cherish  his  memory,  and  will  while  God  reigns  and  the  human  race  endures. 

His  spirit-form  fills  all  space,  dwells  at  lowly  fire-sides,  moved  amid  the  great  world  battle- 
lines; walked  within  the  tempests;  stroll  in  the  storms  where  blood  poured  like  rain: 

“They  saw  him  in  the  watch  fires  of  a thousand  circling  camps; 

“They  builded  him  an  altar  in  the  evening  dews  and  damps; 

“They  read  his  righteous  sentence  by  the  dim  and  flaring  lamps; 

HIS  SOUL  WAS  MARCHING  ON  ! ! ” 


V 


